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School and Community 


Probably one of the most important factors in determining whether 
a high school is providing adequately for the education of the academi- 
cally talented is the attitude of the community. Too much emphasis 
on basketball, football, and marching bands may affect the decisions 
of the school board, the administrators, and the teachers; and, often 
equally important, community activities may take up too much of the 
students’ time. § In visiting a school even for so short a time as a day, 
one learns something about the community. I must admit that it was 
with considerable dismay that I observed the demands the communities 
often put upon high school youth for use of out-of-school hours. Talks 
with students were particularly revealing in this regard. I have been 
in some cities where boys and girls said that they were out of their homes 
after the evening dinner hour more often than they were in them. 
There was nothing wrong, per se, with what they were doing—club 
meetings, junior lodge meetings, dramatics and music rehearsals, ath- 
letic events sponsored by community organizations. But their home 
study time was interfered with. In fact, teachers frequently said that 
they could not hold students to home study because of community 
demands on student time and that, therefore, standards in courses fell. 
Yet in many schools, the ambitious, bright students told me that they 
felt they should be doing fifteen hours of homework a week. § Here 
it must be added that high schools themselves are sometimes offenders 
in this matter by not protecting the home study time of their students. 
—James B. Conant in The American High School Today, just pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Co., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Students Protest Criticism of Institution 





From Western Seminary 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In reply to the comments of Mrs. A. B. 
Karr in your January 26 issue, we feel 
our side should be heard from. She wrote, 
“It is no secret that Western Seminary is 
very liberal in its doctrinal teaching. If 
their plans are accepted the enlarged uni- 
versity of theology would include a broad 
sweep of modernistic teachings.” 

One wonders if Mrs. Karr actually 
knows of what she speaks. Surely she 
is unacquainted with our faculty; surely 
she in unfamiliar with our history; surely 
she is confused as to the meaning of 
Reformed theology. Whatever Mrs. Karr 
has in mind when she speaks of “modern- 
istic teaching,” we, as future pastors, 
would be interested in knowing. 

Even as we write this letter we notice 
on our calendars that this Thursday eve- 
ning will call us away from our study of 
John Calvin, Martin Luther and the Old 
and New Testaments and other such “mod- 
ernistic,” endeavor, to share with the stu- 
dent body and faculty of Pittsburgh-Xenia 
the hopes and fears of man seeking to 
serve his God. Would that Mrs. Karr 
could be present! Would that Mrs. Karr 
would help us as we seek to discover the 
will of God which is, after all, the task 
of both seminaries above and beyond our 
desire to maintain our own human tradi- 
tions and ideals. 

JIM GARDNER 

LYNN MYERS. 
Western Theo. Seminary, Class of 1959, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Affair 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

We are writing you in regard to the 
article “Death Bed Conversion Raises 
Question” which was published in your 
January 12 issue. 

We would like permission to reprint 
this article in our monthly newsletter. ... 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 

NOTE—Since this came from a Cana- 
dian publication, it is good to show the 
sources.—Editors. 


944 an Ydea! 





FOR NEW CHURCHES 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—A $10,- 
000 “nest egg”’ will be available for 
every future new church in the 
Atlanta-West Methodist District. 

Virlyn B. Moore, Jr., chairman 
of the district’s board of mission 
and church extensiton, announced 
that a $10 club” has been organ- 
ized and that its rolls already total 
almost the goal of 1,000 members. 

He said each club member 
pledges to give $10 or more to 
every new church in the area. This 
means the congregations will have 
at least $10,000 with which to pur- 
chase a lot and begin a building 
program. 








Schools and Economics 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Could you identify the author and name 
of the study mentioned in your editorial, 
“Economic Factors and Schools” Jan. 
26)? We would like to obtain a copy of 
this study for some research we are doing 
in this area and will appreciate any avail- 
able information... . 

New YorK. 

NOTE—“Some Economic Aspects of 
Virginia’s Current Educational Crisis,” is 
by Professor Lorin A. Thompson of the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
—Editors. 


Word for Word 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Foreman’s and Dr. Thompson’s ar- 
ticles alone are worth the subscription 
price (and more), to say nothing of the 
other articles of interest. I usually read 
THE OUTLOOK word for word. 

FRANKLIN, TENN. 





MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





United Presyterian, USA—Theophilus M. 
Taylor, 616 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, 
6, Pa. 


Mar. 2-4, General Council, New York. 

Mar. 5, Utica, N. Y., First church. 

Mar. 6, Syracuse, N. Y., First church. 

Mar. 8, Minneapolis, Minn., Knox and 
Oliver churches. 

Mar. 9, Madison, Wis., Christ church. 

Mar. 13-15, Chicago, National Council, 
United Presbyterian Men. 

Mar. 15, Chicago, Fourth church. 

Mar. 16-17, Chicago, Moderator’s Briefing 
Meeting. 

Mar. 18, San Antonio, Texas, Trinity Uni- 
versity. 

Mar. 19, Austin, Texas, Seminary. 

Mar. 20, Houston, Texas, Central church. 

Mar. 21-22, El Paso, Texas, First church. 

Mar. 25, New Concord, Ohio, Muskingum 
College. 

Apr. 1-2, Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

Apr. 3, Wichita, Kansas. 

Apr. 5, Denver, Colorado. 

Apr. 6-7, Wayne, Neb., institute of com- 
mittees. 

Apr. 8-9, Casper and Great Falls, Wyo. 

Apr. 10-13, Synod of Washington. 

Apr. 14, Synod of Oregon. 

Apr. 15-16, Nampa and Boise, Idaho. 

Apr. 18, Champaign, I1l., men’s meeting. 

Apr. 19, Peoria, Ill., First church. 

Apr. 20, New York, Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. 

Apr. 21, Scranton, Pa., Westminster 
church. 

Apr. 22-24, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., World 
Council of Churches meeting. 

Apr. 25-29, Puerto Rico. 

May 1, Des Moines, Iowa, Westminster 
church. 


Please note: 


OUTLOOK — New Address 
512 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Dial Mllton 9-1371 





May 3, South Bend, Ind., First church. 
May 4-5, Atlantic City, N. J., Board of 
Christian Education conference. 








NEWS ROUND-UP | 





LEGAL PROCEEDINGS have been insti- 
tuted by the Defense Minister against 
Martin Neimoeller for allegedly insult- 
ing the West German army after Dr. 
Neimoeller had been quoted as stat- 
ing at a pacifist meeting that ‘‘the train- 
ing of soldiers and the training for legal 
positions in the military command posts 
must be regarded as a higher school for 
professional criminals.”. . . JOHN G., 
Ramsay, Washington, D. C., a prom- 
inent Presbyterian elder and well-known 
labor leader, has been sent to Korea under 
auspices of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, to spearhead an industrial 
evangelism mission in that country. He 
and Mrs. Ramsay will spend a week in 
each of five Korean cities, returning to 
this country in March. . . . REPRESENTA- 
TIVES of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
voluntary agencies have voiced “great 
hopes” for the 1959 World Refugee Year 
that has been proclaimed by the United 
Nations. . . . ESTABLISHMENT OF A SO0- 
cial rehabilitation center to assist adults 
who have undergone treatment for mental 
illness is being planned by the Greater 
Minneapolis Council of Churches. . . 
BILLS HAVE BEEN introduced before 
the 86th Congress that would bar the 
serving of liquor on aircraft. Similar 
bills in the 85th Congress never reached 
the floor of either house. . . . A TOTAL OF 
10,190 persons were helped to move to 
new homes overseas last year by the Di- 
vision of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees of the World Council of 
Churches, with the largest number 
(3,788) being resettled in Australia. ... 
OPPOSITION to extension of the military 
draft for another four years has been 
expressed by representatives of many 
Protestant groups, including the National 
Council of Churches and the United 
Christian Youth Movement. However, 
the House Armed Services Committee 
reported the bill 34-1. . . . ALL ORGAN- 
1zED Protestant and Roman Catholic ac- 
tivity has been completely suppressed in 
Communist North Korea, according to a 
former Communist newspaper man who 
defected from the party and has sought 
refuge in Seoul. . . . SENATOR Estes KE- 
FAUVER (D.-Tenn.) has introduced a bill 
in Congress to curb unethical practices 
in baby adoptions across state borders. 
... THE Brtty GRAHAM CRUSADE in 
Chicago, sponsored by a laymen’s group, 
has been postponed from 1961 to 1962. 
. .. A RECENT suRVEY shows that Meth- 
odists hold more governorships (12) than 
those of any other church. Baptists: 8; 
Roman Catholics: 8; Lutherans: 7; Pres- 
byterians. 5 (Indiana, Kansas, Missour!, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma). 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 
Inc., 512 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Telephon 
MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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KOREAN ORPHAN ADOPTION RULES 
ARE DEFENDED BY CHURCHMEN 


New YorK (RNS)—Criticisms by 
Pearl S. Buck, noted American author, of 
the way in which orphans are handled by 
the Korean government were termed ex- 
aggerated by spokesmen for Protestant 
and Roman Catholic refugee relief serv- 
ices here. 

Miss Buck had scored particularly the 
treatment accorded orphans of mixed par- 
entage, most of them fathered by Amer- 
icans and Europeans. 

The Korean ambassador to the U.S., 
You Chan Yung, denied that Korean 
orphans were ‘dying like flies” and that 
impediments were placed in the path of 
foreign welfare agencies seeking to ar- 
range adoptions. 

A spokesman for Msgr. Emil Kormora. 
director of the Catholic Committee for 
Refugees of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, said that “our relations 
with the Korean government in welfare 
work with orphans, including placement 
in foster homes, has always been har- 
monious.”” 

He said the committee’s office ‘“‘would 
be opposed to any speed-up plan for re- 
settling Korean orphans in U.S. homes, 
which would involve the use of the ‘proxy’ 
method,”’ as great care is needed in the 
placement of children. 

Presbyterian spokesmen here said that 
all requests for adoption of Korean or- 
phans are referred to the International 
Social Service since “a grave moral re- 
sponsibility is involved in deciding the 
future of the child.” 

Conditions in Korean orphanges and 
co-operation by the Korean government 
with private agencies were highly satis- 
factory, the Presbyterians said. 


“Too Eager” 


William T. Kirk, general director of 
ISS, which operates an adoption agency 
called WAIF (Women’s Adoption In- 
ternational), said “the Korean govern- 
ment has been all too eager to export its 
unwanted orphans and under South Ko- 
rea’s liberal laws there is a minimum of 
state control and supervision of private 
institutions.” 

He said there has been “a regrettable 
increase in the baby mail-order business” 
in Korea as “practically any group claim- 
ing to be engaged in welfare work is wel- 
comed and can set up shop in Korea 
today.” 


The ISS, Mr. Kirk said, was opposed 


to the so-called “proxy” method of adop- 
tion, through which American parents 
may adopt foreign children by giving 
written power of attorney to persons on 
the scene. “Such practices have proved 
harmful,” he said. 

He admitted that although “several 
thousand requests” for adoptions come 
to the ISS annually, the agency has 
placed only 225 Korean orphans in the 
last three years. 

Mr. Kirk recommended that the Ko- 
rean Ministry of Health and Social Af- 
fairs employ personnel with a more ac- 
curate understanding of adoption stand- 
ards in the U.S. 


Legion Post Attacks 
Atlanta Ministers 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—Atlanta min- 
isters who signed a manifesto on school 
integration did not act “in good faith,” 
the East Point Post of the American 
Legion charged. 

In a resolution, the post said that the 
clergymen’s lack of good faith was shown 
by the fact that they have not opened their 
churches to Negroes, nor have they “‘in- 
vited Negroes to their homes socially.” 

“Such manifestoes have been passed 
on the flimsy excuse that it is un-Chris- 
tian to advocate the separation of the 
white and colored children in the public 
schools,” the resolution said. 


Missouri University 
Ruling Is Reversed 


CoLuMbBus, Mo. (RNS)—A new ruling 
by the University of Missouri board of 
curators has reversed a decade-old regula- 
tion prohibiting religious services on any 
of the institution’s property here. 

The latest action will apply to the 
$130,000 A. P. Green Chapel now under 
construction on the campus and to an- 
other chapel in the university’s medical 
center. It permits religious services but 
not “regular, recurring services of any 
one group” and stipulates that ‘‘no ad- 
vantage shall be given to any religious 
group over others.” 

Dean Thomas Brady of extradivisional 
administration at the university pointed 
out that the restriction on “regular re- 
curring” services is to avoid limiting the 
use of a chapel to any one group of stu- 
dents. 


U. P. USA Church Has 
Plan for Inner-City 


New York (RNS)—Expansion of its 
assistance to churches in the “‘inner city” 
areas of U.S. metropolitan centers is 
planned by the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 

Spending of $1,800,000 annually with- 
in the next few years on urban church 
renewal was called for by the church’s 
Board of National Missions. 

Funds will be used for new buildings, 
for pilot projects in inner city work, 
and for training a field staff to assist 
churches suffering from population 
changes in their areas. The board is cur- 
rently spending $800,000 annually on 
city work. 

Twelve inner-city churches were se- 
lected by the board for intensive assist- 
ance and renewal. Work in these pilot 
projects has already begun and will be 
expanded for several years. 

Selected for the pilot projects were the 
following churches: Cherry Hill, Balti- 
more; Grace, Chicago; Falls-Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia; Covenant, Detroit; Beth- 
lehem, Minneapolis; Greeley, St. Louis; 
Roxbury, Boston; Christ, Milwaukee; 
First, Kansas City; Calvary, San Fran- 
cisco; and two mission district churches. 

In addition to development of a field 
staff which will be assigned to specific 
parishes, training programs for inner- 
city church leaders will be developed. 

All board projects will be in addition 
to urban church renewal programs under- 
taken by presbyteries of the denomina- 
tion. The board said that the church has 
349 known inner-city congregations with 
a median membership of 170. _ 

Areas in which the problem inner-city 
churches are located were described by 
the board as having a high density popu- 
lation, in which 20 to 80 per cent of the 
people move each year, and where there 
is acute racial tension, property blight, 
over-crowding, low educational income 
and spiritual level, and a high degree of 
social disorganization and delinquency. 


P. C. Gift: $125,000 


After the Presbyterian College (S.C.) 
million-dollar campaign had passed its 
goal, a $125,000 gift as a memorial to 
W. H. Belk, widely known merchant and 
Presbyterian layman, was made to the 
college by the Belk family and business 
associates. , 








Presbyterians Are Named 
To J.1.C.U. Plan Group 


Among members of the executive com- 
mittee and officers of the Women’s Plan- 
ning Committee of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Foundation 
are eight prominent Presbyterian women 
who have been re-elected. 

These include: Mrs. Burton Crane, 
Mrs. Hugh Ivan Evans, Mrs. Harold H. 
McConnell, also chairman of the nom- 
inating committee; Ruth Miller, secre- 
tary and ex-officio member of the execu- 
tive committee, assistant secretary of the 
Foundation and administrative secretary 
of the staff; Mrs. Paul Moser, vice-chair- 
man of the Women’s Planning Commit- 
tee and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, all of New York City; Emma 
Jessie Ogg, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. John 
Coventry Smith, Larchmont, N. Y.; and 
Mrs. Rush Taggart, Rye, N. Y. 

At the recent annual meeting it was 
announced that an “ICU Air Tour of Ja- 
pan” will leave Los Angeles next Oc- 
tober 8 and terminate in Tokyo October 
26. The primary purpose of the tour is 


to acquaint American men and women 
with the work of the International Chris- 
tian University in Tokyo. 

Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert is chair- 
man of the Special Church Project Com- 
mittee. 


Brotherhood Begins with You 
By CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


Here’s a good question to ask if you 
find yourself hating somebody: What 
are you afraid of ? George Bernard Shaw 
supplies one answer to this question when 
he wrote “Hatred is the coward’s revenge 
for being intimidated.” These words have 
always had a great impact on me as 
many times as I have heard them. It 
strikes me afresh each time with its pierc- 
ing truth. 

This is a hate-ridden world and we all 
spend far too much time stating our 
various hatreds. How often do we hear 
someone say, “I hate ---------- .”? and 
then mention the name of a person or a 
minority race, a religious sect or a polit- 
ical body or a nation. If such people 
were honest themselves they would real- 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: C. E. S. 
Kraemer, president of the General Assembly’s 
Training School; W. Priestley Conyers, 3d, 
Union Seminary, Va., administration; and 
Kenneth J. Foreman, professcr at Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary and Out- 
look associate editor. 


INTEGRATION vs. SEGREGATION 


What, if anything, is said in the 
Bible about integration and segrega- 
tion? ? 


KRAEMER: One answer to that would 
be to point to what the Bible has to say 
about the way in which those who belong 
to Christ, consider each other. The par- 
ticular verses which I have in mind here 
(there are many verses which could be 
cited), but the particular verses which 
I have in mind are found in Galatians 3, 
beginning with verse 27, “For as many 
of you as were baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female, for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” In these 
words the Apostle Paul is not saying that 
there are no distinctions, no differences 
among people, but he is saying that when 
people belong to Christ that fact is so 
important that none of the other things 
which had separated us, “Jew nor Greek” 
—racial and religious separation, “slave 
nor free”—social separation, not even 
male nor female—none of these things 
is important enough to keep us from true 
fellowship with each other. 


4 


PLACE OF TORMENT? 
“Ts there a place of torment?” 
Conyers: This concerns the whole 
matter of whether the place to which we 
go when we die may be thought of by us 
as a condition. Certainly the Scripture 
would indicate that there is some mode of 
suffering involved for some of mankind, 
suffering that probably begins in this life. 
I am not sure from the Scripture how 
much worse suffering men can endure be- 
yond the hell on earth which we create for 
ourselves here. And so, whether there’s 
a place of torment, and what the nature 
of this is, I don’t know. But there is 
suffering here due to our willful dis- 
obedience and sin; and in Scripture we 
understand that the essence of this tor- 
ment is separation from God. 


DESCENDED INTO HELL 


Is there a Biblical reference to 
Christ’s descending into hell, as in 
one form of the creed? 

FOREMAN: Yes, something like it, in 
1 Peter 3:19-20. This is the passage 
which is interpreted as a descent into 
hell, “In the Spirit, he went and preached 
to the spirits in prison who formerly did 
not obey.” Does that, or does that not, 
mean “descended into hell”? Some think 
it does. You should read it and make up 
your own mind. Calvin, you know, 
thought “descended into hell” in the 
Apostles’ Creed referred to his spiritual 
agony on the cross when he felt God 
had forsaken him. The creed itself, how- 
ever, originally meant by “he descended 
into hell” only “he went where departed 
spirits go.” 





ize that the ground for their hatred is 
too often a disguised cowardice, a weak- 
ness in themselves. 

Even in cases of strong personal dis- 
likes for individuals, if they were ana- 
lyzed we would find that the person we 
think we hate has some quality of which 
we are jealous or which we are afraid 
might harm us. 

Again in Shaw’s words: “We are all 
children of one Father and the sooner we 
stop calling each other names the better.” 


FUEL 


—R. N. Palmer; courtesy, Md. Springfield 
Newspapers, Inc. 


Living Brotherhood 
By FAITH BALDWIN 


I believe that we use the term Brother- 
hood too often too lightly. 

To agree that we should do unto others 
as we would be done by—a teaching 
which did not originate with Christianity 
nor cease there, but is implicit in all re- 
ligions—is not enough. Nor is it enough 
to be tolerant of other people, their race, 
color or religion. It is not enough to 
agree in theory that, being human, we are 
brothers, hence suffer or enjoy the same 
experiences and, as Mr. Shakespeare 
pointed out, bleed equally when stabbed. 

You cannot contribute anything to the 
ideal condition of mind and heart known 
as Brotherhood, however much you 
preach, posture or agree, unless you live 
it. 

Until we learn to live our own lives, 
practice our own customs and religions 
and grant this birthright to everyone else, 
we are getting nowhere fast. 

Until we learn to understand and to 
love—for understanding is spiritual love 
-—we shall not have advanced one step. I 
am my brother’s keeper, not in the sense 
of prison guard but in the sense that I 
keep him in my heart. 

The mind is of no special moment, nor 
the intelligence. In love it is the heart; 
in brotherhood it is the heart. 

Have, as the children say, a heart... 
for your brother. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Oh, Doctor! 


By ROY H. COPPERUD 


W* ALL LOVE the distinction that 
comes with a title, and some of us 
love it so much we are willing to enjoy 
the title without the distinction. That 
goes especially for the holders of hon- 
orary degrees. It is well understood that 
institutions of learning really honor them- 
selves in conferring such degreees. If 
the recipient has not distinguished him- 
self enough to make this so, the whole 
affair is even hollower than usual. 

No question ordinarily arises concern- 
ing the use of the title Dr. by doctors of 
medicine and dentists. Generally speak- 
ing, although osteopaths and chiroprac- 
tors also have a right to it, people expect 
them to be identified specifically. A 
number of states have laws, possibly in- 
spired by M.D.s, requiring anyone who 
uses the title Dr. professionally on signs, 
cards, and the like to specify the branch 
of healing he professes. 


Public Resistance 


Practice seems to be divided among 
optometrists on styling themselves Dr., 
and there seems to be a certain amount 
of resistance by the public, including 
newspapers, to so designating them. Op- 





Call Me “Doctor” 


We all know men of at least a little 
learning who put on airs about it, have 
no patience with stupidity and are not 
kind to the ignorant. I have known sev- 
eral academic and ministerial “‘stuffed- 
shirts” who loved the pomp and preroga- 
tives of Cap, Gown and Hood—espe- 
cially when conferred by honorary de- 
grees—who insisted upon being called 
“Doctor” and trained their secretaries 
always to remind callers so to address 
them. One of my brilliant colleagues— 
who earned his Ph.D. degree—played 
golf all afternoon with three or four 
“honorary” Doctors of Divinity. And 
all afternoon they never unbent enough 
to call each other anything but ‘‘Doctor” 
—but they never referred to him as any- 
thing but Tom, or Dick, or Harry, or 
George—or whatever his name _ was. 
Well, there are and always have been 
people of both kinds—on the one hand, 
pompous educated fools and humble, il- 
literate people of real wisdom—on the 
other hand, humble educated people of 
real wisdom and illiterate fools who 
frosted the cake of their half-baked un- 
derstanding with a gooey layer of pom- 
posity—-SipNEy E. Meap of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in Current Religious 
Thought. 
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tometrists hold a degree, however, that 
gives them the title. The state laws we 
have noted also often apply here. 

For practical purposes, newspapers 
may assume the reader is going to take 
it for granted that a medical man whose 
name is preceded by Dr. is an M.D. If 
he is something else—a dentist, chiro- 
practor, or veterinarian—it is a good 
idea to say so, and certainly when the 
context has something to do with his 
practice of his profession. 

Now for the Ph.D.s and other aca- 
demic doctors. Whether one of this ilk 
uses the title Dr. appears to depend on 
his modesty. Around great universities, 
where doctors of philosophy abound, it 
is generally considered sophomoric to 
affect the title Dr. Its use is commoner 
in small, or freshwater, colleges, just as 
title-happiness generally is endemic in 
small towns. 

But let the Ph.D.s have their Drs. 
After all, they worked seven or eight 
years for them, and the title goes natu- 
rally with the flaunting of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa keys in the nether world of education. 
Let us save our purplest scorn for those 
who adopt the title on the strength of 
honorary degrees. Clergymen (usually 
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D.D.s) are the chief offenders in this 
respect. 


Made it Stick 


I heard about one worthy who was 
chosen for the presidency of a small col- 
lege for his promotional zeal, in the ab- 
sence of a scholarly background. The 
trustees were concerned, however, at his 
lack of a Ph.D., for they considered the 
title Dr. a highly desirable ornament to 
the office. Arrangements were quickly 
made to have another small college con- 
fer a Litt.D. on the new president, who 
thereafter dubbed himself Dr. and made 
it stick with the obsequious co-operation 
of the local press. 

The commonest honorary degrees are 
D.D. (divinity), LL.D. (laws), $.T.D. 
(theology), and Litt.D. (letters, or litera- 
ture). The commonest earned doctorates 
outside the medical field are Ph.D. (phi- 
losophy), Th.D. (theology), Ed.D. (edu- 
cation), and Sc.D. (science). 

On the lower rungs of the scholastic 
ladder, it has been common in England 
for holders of masters’ and even bache- 
lors’ degrees to so identify themselves, 
especially on the title pages of their 
books (William J. Periwinkle, M. A. 
Cantab.). But the practice seems to be 
dying out, and in the United States is 
possibly even disdained. That, at least, 
is the impression of Roy Copperud, B. A. 
Minn.—Used by permission, Editor and 
Publisher. 


Wearing of Academic Hoods 


(A good while back Monday Morning 
first published this article. In view of 
the comments in adjoining columns, 
its point should be considered here.— 
Eds.) 

AM BEWILDERED. Could you, or 

some of your erudite readers, help 
me? The mud in the bottom of my 
usually lucid mind has been stirred up 
rather too often lately by the simple 
statement appended to so many invita- 
tions, ‘We are wearing our hoods.” It 
is not that I think I am being invited 
to take part in a lynching party or a 
masked-man western; I know right away 
that I am being told to bring my aca- 
demic hood along with my gown to some 
ecclesiastical service. And I wonder 
why. 

Why? 

The use of these academic king-sized 
neckties has been growing in our part 
of the country. No longer confined to 
their original use in academic proces- 
sions, we go hooded to ground-breakings, 
cornerstone layings, dedications, wed- 
dings, baptisms, and even to the Lord’s 
Supper. I wonder how this academic 
trapping found favor in connection with 


the rites of our church? Should we ac- 
cept this new fashion without having a 
reason for it? Please help me. 

Let me hasten to admit that I am only 
a “bachelor’—in the academic world, 
that is. Could it be that this is the reason 
for my reluctance to go along with this 
innovation? If you answer, “Yes, there’s 
your trouble—you have no doctor’s de- 
gree,” am I to conclude then that the 
only men who favor this decoration are 
those who have doctor’s degrees? .I don’t 
think that’s always true, and it leaves 
me wondering. 

It has been pointed out to me that 
hoods ‘‘lend dignity.” But I still wonder. 
Is this dignity different from that which 
a Roman Catholic cardinal gains when 
he dons his red miter? Or would it be 
like the broad phylacteries Jesus referred 
to? When dignity is lent, when do you 
have to pay it back, and what interest 
do you pay on borrowed dignity? 


Ecclesiastically Equal? 

It was my understanding that Pres- 
byterian ministers as ministers are ec- 
clesiastically equal. I am quick to admit 
that the Lord endowed us all with dif- 
ferent degrees of intelligence, and that 








Study Unit 3: Servant Lord and People 


The Service 


Looking toward next sum- | 
mer’s General Council of World | 
Presbyterianism in Sao Paulo, | 
Brazil, church groups around 
the world are studying this | 
theme. Earlier sections appear- 
ed here Nov. 24, Dec. 1 and 
Jan. 26. There are two more 
units in the series. 


| 
Distasi siciteitiastiei ae 


The Problem 

Serving God is the first task of the 
church. Whether it does serve God or 
not depends to some extent on how it is 
organized and run. How we elect officers, 
how we settle disputes, how we spend 
money, and how we deal with outsiders 
all help determine whether a church is 
what it ought to be. 

This question is especially acute today, 
for many of our accustomed ways of 
working are coming under judgment. For 
example, de we have to organize the 
church into parishes? Why not churches 
in houses and factories as well? And 


Hoods in the Pulpit? 


some have had more formal training 
than others. So, from an academic stand- 
point, we are not all equal. On academic 
occasions, all honor should be given to 
those whose scholastic attainments de- 
serve them. But I wonder if drawing at- 
tention to our academic distinctions 
makes us more effective as Christian 
ministers in conducting services in the 
Lord’s House? 

Once I was told that hoods ‘‘added 
color” to our otherwise somber dress. 
But if we don pulpit gowns so that the 
frivolous in our parishes are not dis- 
tracted by the cut of our jackets, do our 
pretty hoods go unnoticed? I just wonder. 


Color Can Be Added 


But to come back to that color idea. 
I like that. Any beauty or form of color 
added to worship is a gain if it means 
something. If we want color in our pul- 
pit clothing, couldn’t we adopt some 
ecclesiastical finery that would have real 
Christian significance? The Church of 
Christ in China gives a man at his or- 
dination a stole, white with the ends 
embroidered in lovely colors. At one end 
is a cross with a victor’s crown and a 
shepherd’s crook, and at the other end 
is a bush, burning but not consumed. 
If we want color, couldn’t we have some- 
thing like that? I have suggested this 
to some of my hooded friends, but they 
greet my suggestion with disdain, amid 
mutterings about “keeping our church 
free of papish trappings.” I am awfully 
confused. 











Sincerely, 


Philadelphia. FRANK H. Stroup. 


of the Church 


what about our habit of distinguishing 
between clergy and laity? Is the layman 
only an assistant Christian? Does he not 
have a ministry too? Does he not have 
a crucial role in the church today which 
is not fully recognized by established 
systems of organization? And what about 
the increasingly centralized and bureau- 
cratic character of church organization 
and our habit of thinking of the Christian 
life in terms of “program” and “‘promo- 
tion”? Do these borrowings from the 
business world help the church serve 
God? Finally, what happens when we 
try to export all our ideas and customs? 
Are traditions born in the West very 
likely to serve God well in the East? Can 
we be flexible enough to find entirely 
new forms of church life which will serve 
God better? 


Finding the Biblical Point of View 

The Bible takes a very liberating view 
of the service of the church. We find 
various examples of church organization 
there, but they are never treated as the 
essence of what the church is. The real 
heart of the matter for the New Testa- 
ment lies in the church’s relation to 
Christ. The church is his body. She 
shares his mission, his ministry, his suf- 
fering. To serve God rightly, the church 
need do only one thing. She must ‘discern 
the Lord’s body’ (I Corinthians 11:29), 
which means that she must be where 
Christ is and be a part of his work. 
Whatever forms of organization the 
church may have, they must serve this 
purpose. 


John 6: The Church Incarnate in the 

World 

Christ, first of all, was in the world 
in actual bodily form. That is what his 
incarnation means. If we take seriously 
the New Testament view, the church is 
not Christ’s “body” unless it becomes 
“incarnate” too. We may at first protest 
that the church is all too much incarnate 
already. But the Bible shows us that we 
are wrong. 

Being incarnate means much more than 
existing physically. It means sharing 
man’s real spiritual—as well as physical 
—condition. It means refusing to turn 
away from his hunger and his malice 
and his striving. It means refusing any 
special privileges and becoming identified 
with the lot of mankind. This is the 
point of the story of the feeding of the 
five thousand people in John 6. Christ 
makes the connection quite explicitly. 
The bread which he distributes is a sym- 
bol of his body (verse 35). It symbolizes 
his being in the world. The really revo- 
lutionary thing that this story says is 
that Christ’s body is not limited to the 
little circle of twelve disciples. Before 
they have even begun to understand 


Christ’s incarnation, he gives them to 
understand that he has gone far beyond 
them to the place where all the hungry 
people need to be fed. The disciples’ nar- 
row conception of Christ is utterly shat- 
tered. “Your fathers ate the manna in 
the wilderness, and they died,” Christ 
tells them, but ‘This is the bread that 
comes down from heaven, that a man may 
eat of it and not die’ (verses 49 and 50). 

What we read in John 6 calls for 
much more than charity. It calls for a 
kind of Christian worldliness in which 
church life meets man’s need at its great- 
est depths and becomes inextricably in- 
volved. Christ, in his incarnation, has 
not just come to meet us personally— 
as if the meaning of what God has done 
could be exhausted in our own individual 
feelings. He has also come to the men 
who are all about us. If we want to know 
what the incarnation means, we must 
make contact with these men. We cannot 
begin to be the Church of Christ at all 
until we begin to go—personally and to- 
gether—into the world of longing, striv- 
ing humanity where Christ leads us. 


Luke 22: The Church Around the 

Cross 

But the church has an inner life as 
well. To find a key to it, we turn from 
the hillside at Capernaum to the Upper 
Room. Who is to sit in what position 
around the Lord’s table, and how are dis- 
putes about precedence to be settled? 

The account of the Last Supper in 
Luke 22 surprisingly includes a very 
unseemly wrangle among the disciples 
about personal prestige. This at least is 
realistic. Anyone who knows the life of 
a Christian congregation intimately 
knows that persons breed organizational 
problems and that these problems do not 
stop short of the communion service. The 
point of the chapter is that it is just there, 
at the communion service, that we find a 
means to settle them. 

Christ reminds his disciples that the 
whole significance of what is going on in 
the Upper Room centers on his role as 
God’s Suffering Servant. They are to 
share his body and blood, that is, accept 
what he is about to do for them on the 
Cross. This means, at the very least, 
that they must act as servants toward one 
another. They must bear each other’s 
burdens as Christ bears the burdens of 
the world. And we find exactly the same 
connection of ideas in Mark 10:35-45. 

Order in the church, then, depends not 
on self-assertion but on self-giving. When 
Christians devote themselves and their 
possessions utterly to being part of 
Christ’s servant ministry, good order fol- 
lows as a by-product. The organization 
of the church thus is a matter of wor- 
ship. (For this the New Testament uses 
another word that can be translated 
“service’—leitourgia.) It is worship 
around a table at which Christ himself is 
present in the spirit of service and self- 
offering. 
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But even this ordering of the church 
is provisional. The fellowship of the 
Upper Room looks forward to a table 
fellowship in the Kingdom of God (verse 
16), when the disciples are to share 
Christ’s own lordship over his people 
(verses 28-30). But this is all the more 
to stress that Christ alone possesses au- 
thority over his church in this world, 
and this authority cannot be usurped by 
any man. 


Colossians 3: The Church Risen 
with Christ 


“If then you have been raised with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is seated at the right hand 
of God.” Because we share Christ’s 
ministry and mission even in the resur- 
rection, there is a third dimension in the 
life of the church. Christ is risen, and 
we are risen “with him.” Obviously the 
second part of this statement cannot be 
taken physically and literally. What Paul 
means is that the church has the task 
of bringing the powers of a new age—the 
age of the resurrection—into present his- 
tory. 

The surrounding passages tell us clearly 
what is involved. The church is no longer 
bound by human precepts and doctrines. 
(Colossians 2:20.) Already Christians 
have gone beyond every kind of tabu and 
every kind of legalism. Such rules may 
serve the church, but the church can 
never be subject to them. Much more 
important, however, is the fact that the 
church now becomes the seed of a new 
kind of society. Christians have put off 
the “old man and his deeds, and have put 
on the new man who is renewed after 
the image of him that created him” (verse 
10). A whole list of practical conse- 
quences flow from this. There are new 
relationships between human beings in 
the church (verse 12). There are new 
relationships between husbands and wives 
and between parents and children (verse 
18). There are new relationships between 
employers and workers (verse 22). The 
church, as risen with Christ, is expected 
to be the center of God’s renewing power 
in every human relationship. Christ’s 
resurrection affirms what goes on in this 
world by giving it some of the quality of 
the next. 

But there is nothing utopian about 
what Paul has in mind. There is still 
the world’s work to be done. Christians are 
able to bring a new spirit to society be- 
cause they do their jobs as servants of 
God. “Whatever your task, work heartily, 
as serving the Lord and not men... .” 
(verse 23). The devotion to God in all 
that they do infuses their work with new 
incentive. And those who serve God be- 
come the bearers of his power in society 
just as Christ reveals the power of God 
in washing the disciples’ feet. 

The power of the resurrection can 
bring enemies together, repair social 
wrongs, reconcile families, and restore 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e Dr. Johnson said of Mil- 
ton that he could not carve heads upon 
cherry-stones; but he could cut a colossus 
from a rock. Some preachers produce ex- 
cellent sermonettes, but give the impres- 
sion that the Christian Faith is much 
neater and tidier than it actually is; 
others grapple with the stubborn rock 
of existence and are often defeated by it, 
but at any rate they do not over-simplify 
the business of living, nor turn the mys- 
tery of existence into a series of man- 
ageable ‘“‘problems.” 


TUESDAY e¢ In conversation with some 
students I am often reminded of the saint- 
ly but exasperated bishop who said of 
one of his junior curates: “I wish I were 
as certain of anything as that young man 
is of everything.” 


WEDNESDAY e [I had occasion today 
to turn up one of the excellent books of 





broken spirits. It can act through the 
creative power of a community that lives 
in the world but is not bound down by 
the world’s authorities and standards of 
judgment. 

The church, then, is not in any sense 
God’s People unless it serves God. This 
is the source of its strength. The church 
becomes weak by following customs and 
forms of life which frankly serve other 
ends or which have lost their ability to 
point beyond themselves to God. 


Thinking Things Over 


1. How can we tell whether the church 
serves God or not? By looking at its min- 
istry and the way it functions? By its 
worship service? By its benevolence pro- 
gram? By the warmth of its congrega- 
tional life? Or do we have to look at the 
way the church is related to the contem- 
porary world too? 

2. What customs of our church are not 
“risen” but dead? Is it wise to innovate, 
and if so, on what principles? What are 
the usual obstacles to change and flexi- 
bility? Are any of them valid? Is there 
any custom in the church which cannot 
be changed for fear of corrupting its true 
service? Can the bread and wine become 
rice and water in some other culture? 
Does the principle of service lead us into 
complete relativism? Or does it point to 
an abiding principle? 

3. It has been argued that the church 
must rule rather than serve because peo- 
ple need and want spiritual authority. 
Does the idea of a church that serves man 
instead of ruling him depend on too high 
a view of man’s desire to be free? Why is 
it not Christian for the church to be 
authoritarian even for the sake of human 
welfare? 

4. Can a serving church ever become 
a “Super-Church,” that is, a large cen- 
tralized organization combining all Chris- 
tians? What is the relation of the church 
as a servant to our responsibilities in the 
Ecumenical Movement? 


Kirby Page which had such a vogue way 
back in the ‘thirties, such as Creative 
Living and Living Triumphantly. These 
were library copies and I noticed that they 
had not been withdrawn since the early 
forties. The present generation evidently 
finds them too optimistic in tone, or too 
concerned with the social application of 
the gospel. They make frequent refer- 
ence to the Hebrew prophets. Why is it, 
I wonder, that theological students today 
show far less interest in the message of 
the Old Testament prophets than my 
generation did? 


THURSDAY e¢ Someone has said that 
our age, for all of its interest in psychol- 
ogy, is not really interested in people. 
Psychology, which ought to make men 
aware of themselves and others, to grow 
in understanding and compassion and 
love, and so to enter into real personal 
relationship, has become a tool by which 
men manipulate one another, and, what 
is worse, are enabled to side-step the 
costly business of real encounter. 


FRIDAY e@ | visited an old gentleman 
of 88 in hospital today. He is gradually 
losing his sight but finds that he has 
ample inner resources, and plenty of 
fruitful memories, so he does not find the 
time wearisome. In the night watches he 
goes over his stock of psalms and hymns, 
and how profoundly glad he is that he 
grew up in a time when memorizing was 
not frowned upon. During the day, he 
mentally writes up his “journal” and 
confessed that he got much help in this 
from my practice in this regard. “How it 
sharpens one’s power of observation,” 
he said. “I wish I had begun the prac- 
tice earlier.” 


SATURDAY e Andre Malraux, the 
French art-historian and novelist, makes 
a distinction between genuine art and 
what he calls “‘the arts of appeasement.” 
He writes: “The appeasing arts invoke, 
but they do not supply .. . they do not 
bind men to values, but to sensations; 
they struggle against nothingness through 
a succession of moments, whereas art 
binds men to eternity.” I bring this com- 
ment to test my sermons: do they ap- 
pease, or do they arouse? Do they gratify 
taste or stimulate the desire for real 
fulfilment? Do they help men to adapt 
to passing conditions, or do they bind 
men to eternal values? 


SUNDAY e There are not many pulpit 
giants in our midst today, but the general 
level of preaching is better than ever. 
But is it not a little too competent, too 
efficient, too workmanlike? I remember 
a word of the dramatic critic, Stark 
Young, concerning the effect of Eugene 
O’Neill’s plays: “Even when we are not 
at all touched by the ideas he presents, 
we are stabbed to the depths by the im- 
portance of these ideas for him, and 
because expressing them means so much 
to him.” 
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EDITORIAL 


American High Schools 


The important report on The American 
High School Today by Harvard’s former 
President James B. Conant (see cover) 
deserves the attention of all who are con- 
cerned for the future of education in 
this country. 

The report, as a whole, is favorable 
and optimistic. Not so much is found to 
criticize as many noisy spokesmen have 
been telling us, but there is much that 
can be done in every community to im- 
prove present situations. Much, particu- 
larly, in regard to more gifted students, 
many of whom are ready for more serious 
work and more challenging opportunities 
than are now afforded them. 

One of Dr. Conant’s recommendations 
stresses the importance of maintaining 
and developing the democratic values of 
the public high school. In regard to 
homerooms that contain a cross-section of 
all students, he urges that they be kept 
intact for the entire four vears. He ob- 
serves that “one of the highly important 
objectives of the comprehensive high 
school is the development of a mutual 
respect and understanding among stu- 
dents with different abilities and different 
vocational interests.” For people who are 
being prepared for life, this is of great 
importance. 

Our cover quotation stresses the part 
the community plays in getting the right 
kind of schools. If it is consumed by 
superficial activities, the school will be 
superficial. If it has worthy standards, 
it will insist upon schools to match. 

Now, to get in a real “plug” for the 
Conant study, let us quote President John 
W. Gardner of the Carnegie Corporation 
who writes in the foreword: 














“In the last two years there has been a 
clamor of voices telling us what is wrong 
with our schools. The distinctive feature 
of Mr. Conant’s contribution is that he has 
come forward with a positive and con- 


*The American High School Today. 
James B. Conant. McGraw-Hill Co., New 
York. 141 pp., $1, paper. 
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structive approach. He emphasizes over 
and over that our average schools can 
become good schools, and our good schools 
excellent, by a series of steps which are 
easily grasped by any informed American. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of such a report at this time. 
...If I had to recommend a single piece 
of reading to all Americans who want to 
improve their schools, I would ask them 
to read this report.” 


The “Doctor” Business 


On other pages we have several articles 
on the “doctor” business—honorary de- 
grees and what they stand for in the 
minds of many people. We have dealt 
with this general subject on previous 
occasions, along with the ministerial com- 
pliment of ‘“‘Reverend” and such decora- 
tions, whose un-Reformed character is 
not adequately recognized. 

A few years ago we made a tongue- 
in-cheek proposal that all ministers be 
called ‘Doctor’ which, we thought, 
would underscore the futility of such 
honorifics. The survey revealed a reser- 
voir of bad feeling on this topic and it 
also resulted in a surprising expression 
of many men who thought well of the 
idea of calling all ministers ‘‘Doctor.”’ 

It is abundantly clear that “the peo- 
ple” are responsible for the present situ- 
ation. They set a premium on distinc- 
tions which they can claim for their min- 
ister-—even on this level. This is not to 
say that the minister cannot discourage 
such vanity. Rather than encouraging it, 
he can deal with this as with any un- 
worthy tendency. 

The pathetic efforts that are made to 
attain status have been reviewed here in 
earlier years—pressures to secure honor- 
ary degrees, the desire for “salutations 
in the marketplace,” and even the traffic 
in fake degrees. Some men, evidently 
without hope of gaining the kind of dec- 
orations won by some of their fellows, 
and without scruples, succumb to the 
racket that offers degrees for a price, or 
for a small consideration of some kind. 

Here, for example, is a so-called col- 
lege that is operated from a man’s office. 
No agency will accredit it. In the eyes 
of educators, its name is not worth the 
paper it is written on. Yet, a Presby- 
terian minister sought, accepted or paid 
for a degree from that institution. 

Here is another “‘institution” that pub- 
licized a ceremony of presentation and, 
to our shame, a Presbyterian minister 
was associated with the affair. Investiga- 
tion, however, reveals that while the of- 
ficial making the presentation talks in 
grandiose terms of some future educa- 
tional enterprise, at the time the “‘degree”’ 
was presented, no institution was in ex- 
istence, according to state education au- 
thorities, and, so far as we have heard, 
is still non-existent. 

Here, again, is a high-sounding foreign 
“university” from which a Presbyterian 
minister “accepted” a degree at a publi- 
cized ceremony. The facts reveal that no 


such university exists with the privilege 
of awarding these degrees—or so the em- 
bassy from that country declares. The 
pious-sounding institution is plainly a 
business and those who do business with 
it would seem to be abetting a shady en- 
terprise. 

If it seems impossible to abolish the 
whole honorary degree business, we can 
discourage it. We can refuse to print the 
degrees or use them with the names of 
men (and women) receiving them. That 
would help. But one high Presbyterian 
body refused in recent years to take so 
easy a step and delete these degrees from 
the annual listing. 

So far as the spurious degree business 
is concerned, we could go further, where 
ministers are involved. It would be pos- 
sible to take disciplinary action in regard 
to any man who deals with these fraudu- 
lent degree-mills. There are some people 
who think this should be done. We could 
require that before degrees are accepted 
from institutions that are not on the usual 
accredited list, the permission of the 
presbytery must be received. That pro- 
cedure could provide an adequate barrier. 
.... Please do not suggest that in the 
dim and distant future an entire pres- 
bytery could collaborate so as to provide 
every member with a doctorate! We have 
more confidence than to imagine it. 

The real solution . . . equal treatment 
for all, without honorifics . . . waits. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Role of Missions 


There is the changing role of 
““Missions.”. . . The nineteenth-century 
pattern of ‘“‘from West to East” is no 
longer adequate. More obviously still 
the emergence of Churches in the “East” 
means that the day of Mission control 
is over. Inevitable at an earlier stage 
it is an anachronism now. . . . Missions 
in the nineteenth century were not only 
agencies of proclamation, education and 
humanitarian concern. They also pro- 
vided the ‘“‘scaffolding” within which in- 
digenous churches took shape. 

In almost every respect that situation 
has changed today. The church, using 
that great word properly in the singular, 
is slowly becoming more aware of its 
responsibility for Mission. Many other 
agencies, including governments, are in- 
volved in enterprises which were pio- 
neered by “Missions.” Today there is 
great need to see whether these changes, 
far from being an embarrassment to the 
missionary agencies of the past, may not 
be the means of setting these agencies 
free to resume their fundamental task, 
never wholly forgotten but sometimes sub- 
merged beneath the effort to “be the 
church in its total Mission.”. . . 

—M. A. C. WarrEN in “Missions and 
Nations,” from Frontier (London) Jan- 
uary, 1959. 
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“You Don’t Teach with Your Back’”—? 


Methuselah Learns Something 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


{| Old-timers among our readers may 
recall that the first time we met Methu- 
selah in this corner was under the cap- 
tion, “Fantasy on a Moral Theme.” 
The old gentleman used to make occa- 
sional appearances, but we tried to ex- 
plain that this was not an archaeologi- 
cal reconstruction of an ancient char- 
acter, but a chain of fantasies, we hope 
all on moral themes. Readers who are 
content with nothing less than precise, 
documented biographical analyses, will 
be happier if they leave our Methu- 
selah alone. | 


“The speech of a despairing man is 
wind.” —Job 6:26. 


ETHUSELAH, as some of our 
readers may recall, had never been 
to school. He had never even learned to 
read and write. He used to say that what 
you heard was bad enough, without mak- 
ing it worse by reading about it. Besides, 
he thought cuneiform was a mighty awk- 
ward way of writing, and he thought he 
would wait till somebody came up with 
a better invention. 

But he had education in his household 
in the person of Japheth’s wife—she 
that had been a school-teacher. One 
school teacher in a home will educate the 
rest, or at least try to; and Japheth’s 
wife was no exception. She would even 
undertake to argue with her great-grand- 
father-in-law, something that couldn’t 
usually be safely done in Antediluvia. 

One day during the vacation—she had 
been doing a little substitute work, just 
to keep her hand in, she said—she 
sprained her back moving some furniture 
around. It never was placed to suit her, 
and Japheth was busy on the Ark. 

“Oh, you'll get over it,” Methuselah 
said. “Besides, what’s a sprained back? 
It'll keep you from moving the furniture 
around, but it shouldn’t keep you from 
teaching school right on. You don’t teach 
with your back.” 

“That just shows you never taught 
school, Great-grandfather-in-law,” said 
Japheth’s wife, who was always most par- 
ticular about titles. 

“T don’t have to teach school,” retorted 
the old man. “It’s just common sense. 
You certainly don’t talk with your back 
and you don’t think with your back and 
you don’t keep order in the schoolroom 
with it. And if you study—though why 
teachers think they have to study beats 
me—you do that with your eyes and your 
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mind, wherever that is, not your back.” 


be HE LATEST scientific theory,” 
said Japheth’s wife, who often 
began her household lectures that way, 
“is that we do think with our backs, 
you know, not the back exactly but those 
what-do-you-call ’ems—kidneys—” 
“Stuff!” snorted her aged relative. 
“That’s antediluvian science for you. 
The next thing, they’ll be saying we think 
with our heads, all because they ache 
when they try to think; anyway mine 
does. But you didn’t sprain those; you 
sprained your backbone, and I say you 
don’t do any part of teaching with it.” 
“All I say is,” said Japheth’s wife, 
“just try to teach school with a roaring 
backache, and you’ll find out. It doesn’t 
have to be a backache, it can be a tooth- 
ache, or sandals tied too tight, or some- 
thing you ate. It’s only in a manner of 
speaking that you don’t teach with your 
back. When it comes right down to the 
classroom, that backache gets into your 
voice, you sound whiny and weepy and 
angry. It gets into your mind, wherever 
that may be, it’s like a simoom throwing 
sand all over you; you can’t think straight. 
As for order in the schoolroom, there’s 
a lot of difference between teachers—let’s 
say between me, I mean between when 
I’m well and when I’m sick. When I’m 
well I feel I’m equal to those little 
monsters; I keep ’em busy; they’re not 
little monsters because I don’t give ’em 
time to be. But when I’ve a back that 
seems to be coming in two, the only order 
I keep is sick-room order, even ordinary 
healthy, busy noise drives me wild. I keep 
order only because I have to be quiet. 
And the children soon find that out.” 
“You mean to say you’re a different 
woman with and without a sprained 
back?” said Methuselah. 
“Of course,” she said. 


be ELL ANYHOW,” said Methu- 

selah, who did not like to sur- 

render a point, “you don’t teach with 

you, you teach with your voice and your 
mind.” 

“That’s just what I’m getting at,” said 

his young relative. ‘You do teach with 
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you, as you put it. I don’t know how 
we are connected inside, but we must 
be. When I have one toothache, one 
single, lone, solitary tooth may be all 
that’s actually aching. But I feel bad 
all over. And it can be other things too. 
A heartache is the worst. .. .” 

“T know,” said the old man with sud- 
den sympathy. ‘There is a proverb: ‘The 
speech of a despairing man is wind.’ 
When a man has lost his hope, his heart, 
when things don’t make sense any more. 
. .. No, of course he’s not himself.” 

“And you can’t have mad people teach- 
ing,” said Japheth’s wife. 

“But we were talking about sprained 
backs, not lonely hearts or desperate 
minds,” said Methuselah. 

“Tt’s the same kind of thing,” said the 
school-teacher. “You teach with you and 
if any part of you goes wrong, you aren’t 
quite right anywhere, and whatever you 
do suffers for it. It isn’t only the class- 
room... .” 

“T see your point,” said the old man. 
“It would be different if you could un- 
screw your back or your tooth—or your 
broken heart—and leave it somewhere. 
But you have to live with it; so other 
people have to live with it.” 

“Now you see what I mean,” said 
Japheth’s wife. “That why I tell the 
children, your first duty to society is to 
stay well, in your body and your 
thoughts.” 

“T—ah—ahem . 
lah. 

“You don’t need to say it,” she said. 
“People ask sometimes what you’ve done 
with all your years; but J know. You’ve 
stayed well for nine centuries and de- 
veloped a disposition to match. That’s 
your contribution to society, Great- 
grandfather-in-law, and if I were you 
[she threw him a kiss] I’d be proud of 
it.” 


. .” began Methuse- 
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POSITION WANTED 


MINISTER in West Virginia, with wife and 

one small son, is available for a change 
in pastorates. Would prefer rural parish, 
but will consider a small-town church. 
Will be glad to hear from your pulpit com- 
mittee, if you are seeking a minister. 
Please reply to Box F-16, c/o Presbyterian 
Outlook. 














FOR SALE 


FURNISHED MONTREAT COTTAGE FOR 

SALE. Large, choice location. Kentucky 
Road. Pine panelled. Stone fireplace. Three 
bedrooms. Outdoor grill. All utilities elec- 
tric. Reasonable. MARION G. BRADWELL, 
COVENANT CHURCH, ALBANY, GEOR- 
GIA. 
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NEEDED: Registered nurses for 80 bed 
Presbyterian Hospital located in beauti- 
ful summer resort, region of Blue Ridge 
mountains in northwestern North Carolina. 
Hospital fully accredited. New _100 bed 
hospital under construction. Write Dr. 
Lawson Tate, Director, Grace Hartley Me- 
morial Hospital, Banner Elk, N. C. 











GENEVA PROFESSOR COMMENTS ON 
POPE’S PLAN FOR CONFERENCE 


GreNEVA—Professor Jaques Courvoi- 
sier, rector of the University of Geneva 
and teacher of church history in its theo- 
logical faculty, has commented on the 
Pope’s decision to call a general council 
on Christian unity. 

Writing in the daily Journal de Geneve, 
Professor Courvoisier asks, ‘“Which bish- 
ops are likely to be summoned? Only 
those of Roman Christendom, as was the 
case at the Vatican Council of 1870? In 
that case the council would be ecumenical 
in name only and certainly not in reality. 
In addition, we are informed that the 
aim will be ‘to seek with representatives 
of churches separated from Rome means 
of realizing the unity of all Christians.’ ” 

The article says, “In that case, the 
bishops of the Orthodox communion must 
be thought of first and these come from 
churches found in the overwhelming ma- 
jority on the other side of the iron cur- 
tain. Whether they could come to a coun- 
cil like this,” continues Dr. Courvoisier, 
“raises a problem if only from the polit- 
ical point of view. If they were unable 
to attend would not the Eastern patriarchs 
and the Church of Greece be left in an 
exposed minority position together with 
the churches that have issued from 
them ?” 


Professor Courvoisier says that if the 
Orthodox were able to come “that would 
mean in itself a quite new attitude toward 
them on the part of the Church of Rome, 
because we know from history that those 
invited to the Council of Trent in 1545 
and of the Vatican in 1870 did not come 
on account of the tone of the invitation 
addressed to them.” 

The writer points out that the Eastern 
church recognize the Pope as the Pa- 
triarch of the West, but not as head of 
the universal or Catholic church. 


Since Eighth Century 


Affirming that it is not strictly accurate 
any longer to speak of the council as 
“ecumenical,” Professor Courvoisier 
points out that since the East-West 
schism of the eighth century there has 
been no general council that has repre- 
sented the Christian East and West. 
“Since that time,” he declares, ‘‘the Or- 
thodox have never thought it was possible 
to call an ecumenical council.” He asks 
whether “the Orthodox churches will ad- 
mit without further comment the ecu- 
menical character of this council, in view 
of the fact that for them, an ecumenical 
council is always the final and supreme 
authority of the church?” 


Turning to the possible reaction of 
Protestant and post-Reformation church- 
es separated from Rome, the professor 
observes that the reports of the Pope’s 
initiative speak of an invitation to the 
“bishops of the entire world.” He asks 
whether Anglican bishops are included, 
and if so says it seems hard to imagine 
that “Rome would recognize their epis- 
copal consecration as valid, a step flatly 
refused at the end of the last century by 
Leo XIII.” 


What Capacity? 


On the other hand, Dr. Courvoisier in- 
dicates that a meeting like this would 
seem strange without them, yet it would 
be equally strange for them to accept an 
invitation that involved failure to recog- 
nize the validity of their orders. “If the 
Anglicans were there, what capacity 
would they come in?” he asks. 

Referring to the possible reaction of 
Calvinists, Lutherans and other Protes- 
tants, Professor Courvoisier remarks that 
“they are not acquainted with the epis- 
copate as it is known in its so-called 
“Catholic” form, but that they “might 
have difficulty in seeing denied in one 
way or another the reality of their church- 
es as such. Roman theology refers to 
them only as sociological enormities,” 
the writer adds and expresses the fear 
that the validity of their orders and min- 
isterial ordinations would be denied. 

(EPS, Geneva) 








PRAY FOR THE WHOLE WORLD 


The greatest unused power within the grasp of the Church is the neg- 
lected power of prayer. Prayer lays hold upon the forces of Infinity and 
harnesses them to our tasks. Prayer is an acknowledgment of our need for 
God and an evidence of our trust in Him in response to which God comes 
down to earth and takes a hand in the affairs of men. Prayer is the very life 
of missions. The enterprise was inaugurated in prayer; it must be continued 
in prayer. “We must advance on our knees.” 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for World Missions 
FEBRUARY 22-MARCH 1, 1959 


Board of World Missions 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 
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STUDY OF COLUMBIA SEMINARY 
POINTS TO PRESSING NEEDS 


A six-man committee has completed a 
study of Columbia Theological Seminary 
in Decatur, Ga., underscoring its assets, 
looking at its present needs, and recom- 
mending a course of action. 

The survey committee included Charles 
L. King, Houston, Texas, pastor, chair- 
man, Dean Elmer G. Homrighausen of 
Princeton Seminary, Joseph R. Sizoo, 
George Washington University profes- 
sor; President R. T. L. Liston of King 
College, O. C. Carmichael of the Ford 
Foundation, and J. R. McCain, formerly 
president of Agnes Scott College. 

In a recently-published brochure Co- 
lumbia is compared with six other semi- 
naries* as to resources, equipment and 
operations. The study indicates that while 
37 of the 73 accredited theological sem- 
inaries in this country are located in 
the northeastern U. S. A., an area no 
larger than that of Columbia’s territory, 
only four are located in the southeastern 
states, which area has a population of 
approximately 15,583,000. 

The study points out that Austin Sem- 
inary, with 100 fewer students, has a 
larger endowment than Columbia and 
almost the same budget; that Union in 
Virginia, with 48 more students, has an 
endowment three times that of Columbia 
and a budget that is more than double. 

While church membership in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., has increased 


*The six: Union (Va.), Austin, Louis- 
ville, Emory, Yale, Princeton. 








Your 
superintendent 
has a BIG job. 


To be responsible for the spir- 
itual nurture of all the people 
in your Sunday school is a hum- 
bling experience. To administer a 
program for the varied needs of 
various age groups and to plan 
for not just activities but oppor- 
tunities 
this is a complex business. 


approximately 38% in the past ten years, 
the synods supporting Columbia have 
shown an increase of 47%, for a present 
total of 266,061 and a 1970 prospect of 
400,000. 

The study declares that approximately 
50% of the missionary force of the 
Southern church during the past ten years 
has been trained at Columbia Seminary. 

Presbyteries are urged to require that 
thorough-going tests be given to young 
men who are received under their care 
and also to prescribe that a statement be 
in hand from a competent Christian psy- 
chiatrist indicating that the candidate 
has no handicaps that would make it 
impossible for him to be an effective min- 
ister. 

Approximately 10% of Columbia’s 
undergraduate enrollment is shown to lack 
college degrees. The committee declares 
this to be too large a number, requiring 
that much of the brief seminary period 
of preparation be spent in taking work 
that should have been taken in college. 

Students also are spending far too much 
time in supplying vacant churches, many 
of them living in a manse that is pro- 
vided. The committee says scholarship 
funds should be provided to meet these 
needs. 

The judgment is recorded that the 
faculty is far too small, too many courses 
are being offered, and the salaries of the 
professors are the lowest of all six sem- 
inaries studied. It is recommended that 


for spiritual growth— 


Our Presbyterian literature provides Sunday school 
administrators with materials to guide their pupils 
and teachers—materials thoroughly grounded in Pres- 


byterian beliefs. 
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the number of courses be reduced and that 
professors be more adequately paid so 
that there will be fewer outside preach- 
ing engagements (“too heavy a load on 
the outside is to the detriment of the 
professor, the students and the institu- 
tion’’). 

An increase in the administrative force 
of the seminary is urged, along with more 
adequate equipment. Enlargement of the 
library will be required, a dormitory for 
married students, and the provision of 
a private room for every student. 

It is estimated that by 1970 the sem- 
inary must provide for a student body 
of 400 compared with the present 247. — 

With the joint Presbyterian, U. S.., 
and U. P. USA college planned for St. 
Petersburg, Fla., under the combined aus- 
pices of the two denominations, the com- 
mittee indicates that graduates from this 
institution from both denominations will 
look to Columbia Seminary for theologi- 
cal training in the future. It says: 

“The United Presbyterian Church has 
many members and very strong churches 
in the seminary’s territory, and some 
thought ought to be given as to how to 
provide for such a need. It is interesting 
to note how Austin Theological Seminary 
will double its assets through cooperation 
between these denominations, without any 
thought of union between them.” 

The committee calls for the provision 
of at least six additional professors, addi- 
tional library help, $1,900,000 in build- 
ings and $5,900,000 in endowment. In 
addition, however, these present needs are 
underscored as urgent: $2,150,000 in 
buildings and $5,150,000 in endowment. 

Budget contributions from benevo- 
lences, according to the committee, should 
be increased now by 50%. It is pointed 
out that the churches in the supporting 
synods are contributing five times as 
much to orphans’ homes as they are con- 
tributing to the theological education of 
their ministers. 

Long-range needs of the seminary in- 
clude: (1) Graduate training of a high 
order, with the possibility that Colum- 
bia’s participation in the University 
Center of Georgia might make it possible 
to award the Ph.D. degree in conjunction 
with Emory University; (2) Greater pro- 
vision for the training of Directors of 
Christian Education (“the territory of 
the seminary is well removed from the 
Training School in Richmond and it can- 
not possibly serve the churches in the five 
synods in any adequate manner”); (3) 
more money (“there is ample money in 
the hands of Presbyterians in the five 
synods to support any program that is 
really needed”’). 

At the present time a $5,000,000 cam- 
paign has been launched for the semi- 
nary with a $1,000,000 objective set up 
for Atlanta area Presbyterians. 

Columbia is supported by Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, Alabama and 
Mississippi, with Alabama also sharing 
in the support of Louisville Seminary. 
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God’s Love and Man’s Refusal 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for March 1, 1959 
Matthew 21:33:46 


Why did the Jews refuse to recognize 
Jesus Christ as their promised Messiah? 
Why do men today so often refuse the 
divine love which is offered them? A 
story which Jesus told shortly after his 
arrival in Jerusalem, a few days before 
his death, gives in part, at least, his own 
answer to this question. 

The story of the wicked husbandmen 
(or tenants) is not pure parable, for it 
is agreed that the parable customarily has 
one great truth established through its 
central thrust; the details of the parable 
cannot be pressed for their subsidiary 
values. In an allegory it is otherwise. 
Every detail has meaning, and the truth 
that comes is manifold. The story of the 
vineyard is parable and allegory, with 
special meanings read even into the de- 
tails, giving us Jesus’ interpretation of 
the history of Israel, climaxed by its 
rejection of him as God’s Son—a rejec- 
tion which in turn seals the nation’s 
doom. 

The story was told, according to 
Mark’s Gospel, on Tuesday of Passion 
week. On Sunday Jesus had entered the 
city, acclaimed by the Galilean pilgrims 
as the promised Son of David. On Mon- 
day he had ejected the traders from the 
Temple area, and accused them, and in- 
ferentially the Sadducees, the wealthy 
aristocrats who controlled the temple and 
its revenues, of robbing the people, and 
also of obscuring Israel’s true mission, 
according to which the Temple should 
have become a house of prayer for all 
people (Mark 11:17). On Tuesday the 
tulers demanded that Jesus give them 
his authority for such high-handed ac- 
tion. Jesus parried their question with 
a counter-question, which forced them, 
the spiritual leaders of the nation, to 
acknowledge publicly that they were un- 
able to pass on the authority of a prophet 
like John or Jesus (Matthew 21:23-27). 

Jesus then passed to the offensive. In 
three striking parables he openly charged 
that the nation’s leaders had abused their 
authority and forfeited their positions as 
trustees of the Kingdom of God. At the 
same time he warned the people that a 
continuance of their policy meant the 
loss of Israel’s peculiar position as the 
Chosen People and ultimately a war with 
Rome which would end in the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish state. He was, in fact, 
Pleading with the people to follow him 
rather than their accustomed rulers who 
were spelling the nation’s doom. 


Parable of the Two Sons 


Jesus’ first parable had to do with two 
sons, the first of whom refused to do his 
father’s will, but later repented and did 
as he was asked; the other of whom 
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readily assented to his father’s sugges- 
tions, but never carried them out. Which 
of the two, asked Jesus, did the will of 
the father? Only one answer was pos- 
sible. Jesus replied, “Truly, I say unto 
you, the tax collector and the harlots go 
into the Kingdom of God before you.” 
Not only the Pharisees, but Jewish opin- 
ion generally held that the Pharisees’ 
prospects of entering the Kingdom were 
of the best, while that of the tax collectors 
(who had accepted service under the 
Romans) and that of the harlots were 
infinitesimal. These two ostracized groups 
who had refused to accept God’s Word as 
made known to them through the syna- 
gogue, by hearkening unto the words of 
Jesus were now responding to the call 
of their heavenly Father; the religious 
leaders, on the other hand, in spite of 
their profession of religion, in rejecting 
Jesus’ words were in fact rejecting the 
demands of God. Jesus does not exclude 
the rulers from the Kingdom, but leaves 
it purposely doubtful. If they repent and 
believe they may still enter; but in any 
case the sinners who have repented al- 
ready are before them. 

This parable, like the others, had its 
first application to Jesus’ own day; at 
the same time it is a saying that stings 
our own consciences and summons us to 
severe self-judgment. 

“For it has always been so easy, is too 
easy today, to be content with professions, 
with lip service. We say to ourselves and 
perhaps openly to others, that we are go- 
ing to do what we know we ought to do. 
But somehow we put off the doing. We 
are like the band of police in ‘The Pirates 
of Penzance,’ who keep singing, ‘We go, 
we go,’ while their leader answers in 
exasperation, ‘Yes, but you don’t go.’ God 
keeps us from being content with saying, 
‘We go, sir,’ and then sitting still. For the 
test, the only test the Master will regard 
as sufficient, is still the doing of the will 
of God.” (Merrill: The Way, published by 
the Macmillan Co.) 


Parable of the Vineyard 


Jesus’ second parable was modeled on 
Isaiah’s song, recorded in Isaiah 5:1-7. 
The comparison of Israel in the Old Tes- 
tament to a vineyard, however, is com- 
mon, and would be familiar to the Lord’s 
hearers. 

As Jesus told the story, a householder 
planted a vineyard and set a hedge, or 
fence, around it as a defense against wild 
beasts or marauders. (A map of Palestine 
is the best commentary. Israel was won- 
derfully protected by mountains, desert 
and sea from the surrounding peoples, 
who might otherwise have coveted and 
seized its territories.) The owner also 
dug a winepress (usually hollowed out 
of the rock with two compartments, the 


upper where the grapes were pressed, the 
lower in which the juice was collected) 
and built a tower (for the use of the vine- 
dressers and watchers). Having done 
everything that was necessary for the 
securing of the fruit of the vine, the land- 
owner then let the vineyard out to tenants, 
who agreed to pay him a fixed proportion 
of the produce as annual rent (this was 
customary procedure; the tenant ordinari- 
ly paying his own expenses, and returning 
one-fourth or one-half of the crop to the 
landlord in payment of use of the 
land). The householder then took his 
departure into a distant land. 

As Dr. Gibson reminds us (in the 
Expositor’s Bible) : 

“The vineyard was a familiar symbol 
with a definite and well understood mean- 
ing, from which our Lord in his use of it, 
does not depart. The vineyard being the 
nation, the owner is evidently God; the 
fruit expected, righteousness; the particu- 
lars mentioned (the fence, the press, the 
tower) implying the completeness of the 
arrangements made by the owner for se- 
curing the expected fruit. The husband- 
men (or tenants) are the leaders of the 
people, those who are responsible for their 
direction and control. The going to a far 
country represents the removal of God 
from their sight; so that they are, as it 
were, put upon their honor, left to act 
in the manner of the vineyard, according 
to the promptings of their own heart. All 
this is contained in the few lines which 
make up verse 33, and forms the ground 
work of this great parable. Thus are set 
forth in a very striking manner the high 
privileges and grave responsibilities of the 
leaders of the Jewish people, represented 
at the time by the chief priest and Phari- 
sees he was then addressing.” 

How had they met their responsibility ? 
We have Jesus’ account in vss. 34-35: 
“When the season of fruit drew near, (the 
householder) sent his servants to the 
tenants, to get his fruit, and the tenants 
took his servants and beat one, killed 
another, and stoned another.” The treat- 
ment of the servants, it may be noted, 
grew progressively worse, the first being 
only painfully beaten, the second killed 
without undue suffering; the third pain- 
fully put to death. So the criminals 
went, as is customary, from bad to worse. 
Palestine, we may recall, had been in a 
state of intermittent unrest since the re- 
volt of Judas, the Galilean, in the year 
6 A.D. and such incidents may well have 
occurred. 


Rejections of God’s Messengers 


But Jesus is referring his auditors to 
the nation’s treatment of the prophets. 
True, the present generation of religious 
leaders had not slain any of God’s mes- 
sengers. But A. B. Bruce is doubtless 
right when he says: 

“Acts of this more aggravated character 
are singled out for mention to show what 
the spirit of religious insincerity tends to 
and culminates in. This is what ultimate- 
ly comes of that temper which begins by 
saying politely, ‘I go, sir’ and not going. 
Press insincerity a little and the polite- 
ness gives place to rudeness; press it still 
more, and rudeness in word gives place 
to rudeness in act; press it still further 
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and minor indignities ... give place to 
more serious forms of violence ...; press 
it yet further and violence culminates in 
murder... . ‘Is thy servant a dog?’ asked 
Hazael of the prophet [2 Kings 8:13] 
quite sincerely possibly, and yet he did 
all the atrocious acts specified. History 
supplies ample material for illustrating 
the strange transformation, and proving 
the humbling truth that refinement and 
savagery do not lie far apart in human 
nature. [Have there been illustrations in 
our own day?] The most startling ex- 
ample is supplied in the case of the very 
men to whom this parable was addressed. 
In their ordinary relations with their fel- 
lowmen, the religious heads of Israel were 
no doubt courteous and gentle, pleasant, if 
not sincere in speech, and duly attentive 
to all social proprieties. Yet these same 
men were responsible for all the indigni- 
ties, iniquities and brutalities of the cruci- 
fixion and its accompaniments.” (The 
Training of the Twelve) 


Jesus foresaw clearly what would hap- 
pen. “Afterward he sent his son to them,” 
he continued. The contrast drawn here 
by Jesus between himself and the proph- 
ets who came before him is very striking. 
Publicly before the rulers of the nation 
and before the assembled crowd he indi- 
cates that he is more than a prophet, not 
a servant, but a Son, the only beloved 
Son. 

“But when the tenants saw the son,” 
Jesus continued, “they said to them- 
selves, ‘This is the heir; come, let us 
kill him and have his inheritance.’” In 
a period of rising nationalism, at a time 
when there was so much resentment 
against absentee ownership, such an in- 
cident might actually have occurred. But 
why should the religious leaders of Israel 
have determined to kill their promised 
Messiah? The tenants in the parable 
calculated that they would be no longer 
troubled with messages about fruit; with 
the heir out of the way they would now 
enjoy their position without molestation, 
and be practically not tenants, but land- 
lords. In the parable it may be, as Alex- 
ander Maclaren suggests, that Jesus puts 
hidden motives into plain words. The 
tulers did not acknowledge Jesus as the 
Heir, God’s own Son, and yet it may well 
be that they were fighting against a con- 


viction that they dared not affirm, that 
they must suppress, indeed, unless the 
whole course of their lives be changed. 


“And such strange contradictions are 
men, that the secret conviction is often 
the very thing which gives bitterness and 
eagerness to the hostility [a truth con- 
firmed by modern psychology]. So it was 
with some of those whose hidden sus- 
picions are here set in the light. How was 
the rulers’ or the people’s wish to ‘seize 
on his inheritance’ their motive for kill- 
ing Jesus? Their great sin was their 
desire to have their national [or racial] 
prerogatives, and yet to give no true obe- 
dience. The ruling class clung to their 
privileges and forgot their responsibili- 
ties, while the people were proud of their 
standing as Jews, and careless of God’s 
service. Neither wished to be reminded 
of their debt to the Lord of the vineyard, 
and their hostility to Jesus was mainly 
because he would call on them for fruits. 
If they could get this unwelcome and 
persistent voice silenced, they could go 
on in the comfortable old fashion of lip- 
service and real selfishness. It is an ac- 
count, in vividly parabolic language, not 
only of their hostility, but of that of 
many men who are against him. They 
wish to possess life and its good, without 
being forever pestered with reminders of 
the terms on which they hold it, and of 
God’s desire for their love and obedience. 
They have a secret feeling that Christ has 
the right to ask for their heart, and so 
they often turn from him angrily, and 
sometimes hate him (or his messengers).” 


The Consequences of Such Rejection 


In his parable Jesus not only foretold 
his death at the hands of the Jewish 
rulers but also the consequences of their 
action, so far as it affected the nation 
(cf. Mt. 21:41,43; Luke 20:16; Mark 
12:9-11). His rejection at the hand of 
of the authorities meant the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans and the 
transfer of the guardianship of the King- 
dom to another people (the church). 

To make the lesson doubly plain, Jesus 
proceeded to change the figure: 

“The husbandmen who reject the mes- 
sengers are now builders who reject the 


stone; and the one rejection is as wicked 
and as futile as the other. The slaying 


of the Son does not prevent ejection from 
the vineyard, and the refusal to use the 
stone does not prevent it from being 
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raised to its proper position, to the shame 
of those who reject it” (Alfred Plummer), 

In Psalm 118 the stone rejected by the 
builders is probably the despised people 
of God upraised by a God-given victory, 
Here the Lord applies it to himself, the 
cornerstone of the divine building who 
holds it all together. Men who set them- 
selves to destroy this stone will in the 
end destroy only themselves. Jesus’ pre- 
diction regarding the fate of the Jewish 
nation was shortly fulfilled. 

The parable, as Dr. Merrill suggests, 
has a universal application: 

“All through the ages, nation after 
nation has counted itself the chosen peo- 
ple, ‘God’s Country,’ the favored race. If 
ever any race, or nation, had a right to 
claim that privileged position it was Is- 
rael. Yet Jesus, with his clear vision had 
to warn them that other peoples and 
races would take the place they had failed 
to fill, that the ‘Kingdom of God’ would 
be given to the nation that should bring 
forth the fruits thereof. May our favored 
land and people heed the warning. The 
Kingdom of God, the favored lot, the priv- 
ileged position does not belong to the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the white races, to any 
one group. It belongs and will be given to 
the race, the nation, the people that comes 
nearest to doing the will of God. From 
that law there is no escape.” (The Way) 


In a still broader sense the parable 
emphasizes: 

1. Our Privileges. The vineyard is a 
symbol of all that God has given to us, 
all that we may use for God’s glory and 
for our own good. 

2. Our Responsibility. The vineyard 
was entrusted to the tenants fer a pur- 
pose. We are stewards, expected to re- 
turn to God the fruits he has a right to 
expect. 

3. God’s Love. God has sent his mes- 
sengers to remind us of his claim upon 
our lives; and finally, he sent his only 
begotten Son. 

4. Our Freedom. We are free to ac- 
cept or reject God’s claims; to reject not 
only his messengers but also his Son, to 
crucify him anew. 

5. Our Judgment. Rejection of God’s 
love, as exhibited in his Son, brings 
judgment upon individuals—and peoples. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All colors 
and shades. Send today 
for FREE catalog: C-189 
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BOOK NOTES 


Among these books scheduled for spring 
publication by Harper & Brothers are 
these that seem to be of special interest: 


The Meaning of Worship, Douglas Hor- 
ton (April) $2.75. 

Preaching Values in the Epistles of 
Paul, Vol. I: Romans and 1 Corinthians, 
Halford E. Luccock (May) $3.50. 

The Racial Problem in Christian Per- 
spective. Kyle Haselden (April) $3.50. 

Venture of Faith: A Guide to Marriage 
and the Home. Harold Blake and Mary 
Alice Walker (April) $3. 

Specifically to Youth (a book of ser- 
mons), Harry H. Kruener (May) $2.55. 

Crusader Without Violence (Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr.), L. D. Reddick (May) 
$3.95. 

The Christian Faith and Non-Christian 
Religions, A. C. Bouquet (May) $5. 
Indians and Other Americans: Two Ways 
of Life Meet, Harold E. Fey and D’Arcy 
MeNickle (May) $3.50. 

The Concerns of Religion, Arthur C. 
Wickenden (April) $3.00, based on ques- 
tions young people ask, originally pub- 
lished as Youth Looks at Religion. 

Business and Religion (New Depth Di- 
mension in Management), Edward C. 
Bursk, editor, already published, $4. 

Christ and the Fine Arts, by Cynthia 
Pearl Maus, will appear in a revised and 
enlarged edition, $5.95. 





In addition, these library-size paper- 
back Torchbooks (April 15): 

The Kingdom of God in America, H. 
Richard Neibuhr, $1.45. 

Cosmos and History, Mircea Eliabe, 
$1.35. 

Genesis and Geology, Charles C. Gil- 
lispie, $1.75. 

The Journals of Kierkegaard, $1.45. 

Earliest Christianity, by Johannes 
Weiss, Vol. I, $1.95; Vol. II, $2.25. 


* * * 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, MINISTER 


TO MILLIONS. By Arthur Gordon, Prentice- 
my Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 310 pp., 
4.95. 


The author of this biography directs 
his work to the same group to which the 
subject appealed—to the masses rather 
than to the scholars and theologians. The 
result is a readable, interesting account. 
The book concentrates on the high points 
in the life and career of “Norman,” with 
some reference to low-points (brief pe- 
riods of discouragement). The author is 
quite evidently a fan, though he gives a 
passing hint at times that perhaps ‘‘Nor- 
man” should have taken a different 
course. 

This biography also has its weaknesses. 
It is not a study. It seldom asks the 
question why. It does not place the life 
of Dr. Peale in the context of the church’s 
life for the past three or four decades. 
In marked contrast, for example, to Fos- 
dick’s Living of These Days, it does not 
reflect the issues, movements and con- 
cerns of the church during this period. 
It does not reflect currents that flowed 
around Dr. Peale during his seminary 
years, or discuss the minds that influ- 
enced him (except in a brief reference 
to William James.) It does not place Dr. 
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Peale in the life of his denomination. The 
author never weighs Dr. Peale’s message 
and thoughts or seriously considers the 
issues raised by his critics. 

The book left this reader with two 
impressions. First, on the basis of this 
book’s presentation of Dr. Peale and his 
message, there is more certainty than 
ever that the “cult of peace” is not the 
substance of the Biblical message. Sec- 
ondly, there was a sense of despair about 
some American churches—their use of 
the sensational, the utilitarianism of their 
appeals, satisfaction with personal ex- 
perience stories, and failure to distin- 
guish between Midwestern home-spun 
philosophy and the Christian message. 

T. WATSON STREET. 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





Standard Lesson Commentary—1959. Ed- 
ited by John Carter, Standard Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $2.95. 

Luther’s Works, Vol. 14 (Selected 
Psalms). Jaroslav Pelikan. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis. Mo. $5. 

Young Man Luther. Erik H. Erikson. W. 
W. Norton & Co., N. Y. $4.50. 

Western Asceticism. Owen Chadwick, 
Editor. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $5. . 


What price suburbia? 


Faces About the Christ. Holmes Rolston. 
John Knox Press, Richmond. $3.50. 

Where Shall We Live? Report of Com- 
mission on Race & Housing. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, Calif. $1.50, 
paper. 

The Life and Work of Charles Winfred 
Douglas. Leonard Ellinwood & Anne W. 
Douglas. Hymn Society of America, N. Y. 
$1.00, paper. 

101 Tests to Quiz Yourself. Jack Shafer. 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Blueprint for Teen-Age Living. William 
C. Menninger and others. Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.95. 

Mystic Chords. Violet Young Barber. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $2. 

The Dignity of the Undefeated. Charles 
F. Jacobs. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, Mass. $3. 

Tide Without Turning. John Gill. Bea- 
con Press, Boston, Mass. $4.50. 

Jesus Was Their Friend. Zelpha Hender- 
son. The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 
$1.95. 

Common Sense in Marriage. Herbert A. 
Streeter. The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 


$2.50. 

That Church in Your Life. Rolla O. 
Swisher. The Warner Press, Anderson, 
Ind. $2.25. 


The Seeking Years. Edited by John M. 
Gunn. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50. 
paper. 

The Illustrated Book of American Folk- 
lore. Ben Botkin & Carl Withers. Grosset 
& Dunlap, N. Y. $3.95. 

The Mystery of the Lord’s Supper. Rob- 
ert Bruce. John Knox Press, Richmond. 
$3.75. 


Here is the heart-warming story of a modern 
couple who refused to pay the price! 





IN ALL LOVE AND HONOR 


The autobiography of a marriage 


By SCUDDER M. PARKER 


When Scud and Bets rejected the 
“rat race” of urban living, they 


moved to the unfamiliar world of a 
Vermont farm. The story of the | 
rich, rewarding life they found there 4% 
will be a lingering delight to all readers— 
especially those who read about the Parker 
family in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


$2.95 at your bookstore 
















To join the 

ranks of 
America’s 
best-loved 


PETER MARSHALL'S 


inspiring story of 
THE FIRST 


EASTER 


Edited and with an introduction by 
CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Magnificent Lenten reading — 
and the ideal Easter gift. 


$3.50, now at your bookstore 


A McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John R. Tranbarger, from Auxvasse, 
Mo., to the Hill crest church, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Edward J. Agsten, from Huntington, 
W. Va., to 1717 Roxboro Rd., Durham, 
N. C., where he has become pastor of the 
Northgate church. 

William T. Moorman, from Columbia 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga., to the Laddonia, 
Mo., South Fork and Florida churches. 

Alva M. Gregg, from Fairfield, Ala., to 
the Second church, Birmingham, Ala., 
1152 10th Ave., S., Birmingham 5. 

Eugene L. Stickland, form Junction, 
Texas, to 3301 33rd St., Lubbock, Texas, 
March 1, where he will become assistant 
minister of Westminster church. 

Fred J. Hay resigned as pastor of the 
Dillon, S. C., church, effective March 31. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hay will make their home 
in Dillon. 

T. H. Beasley, Jr., from Chester, S. C., 
to the Panthersville church, 3482 Flat 
Shoals Rd. Decatur, Ga. 

Robert G. Grigsby, Perry, Fla., will be- 
come pastor of the Gulf Beach, Fla., 
church. 








Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

George F. Totten, from Reform, Ala., 
(U. S. Church) to the Millington, Tenn., 
church. 

Evert L. Haney, from Washington, Iowa, 
to the First church, Ellwood City, Pa. 

Alvin Duane Smith of the Overbrook 
church, Philadelphia, Pa., will become 
executive secretary of the new Presby- 
terian Synod of New England. 

Eldridge Mason McGehee, from Bright- 
on, Ill., to Bedford, Iowa, March 1. 

John C. Brownlee, from Waterloo, Iowa, 
to the Argyle, N. Y., church, March 30. 

The S. C. Pickens, former missionaries 
to Pakistan, are making their home at 
1203 E. Washington St., Washington, 
Iowa. 


DEATHS 

Raymond B. Purdum, 60, president of 
Davis and Elkins College (W. Va.) died 
Feb. 4 in a Greenville, S. C., hospital. He 
had been a professor in Presbyterian 
College, (S. C.) since 1956. 

Ralston R. Ramsey, 52, pastor of the 
Village church, Charlotte Court House, 
Va., died Feb. 5 in a Lynchburg, Va., 


hospital. Earlier pastorates were in Rich York, and President Emeritus Thomag 
Valley, Va., and Jackson Springs, N. C. E. Jones of Earlham College. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Religious Emphasis Week speakers on 
various college and university campuses 
include the following: David H. C. Read. ACL 0 
Madison Avenue church, N. Y., Agnes 
Scott College. Raleigh, North Carolina 

Arnold S. Nash, University of North At Peace College education for the 
Carolina, Queens College (N. C.). first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
HONORARY DEGREES pursued in an atmosphere — is 

Honorary degrees awarded at the mid- a eee ~ P nergy os ' — 
winter convocation of King College fairly small and with instruction in 
(Tenn.) went to: President D. Grier Mart- = scope of seemed ane a 
in of Davidson College, LL.D.; Julian W. acuity members. Mor catalogue oF 
Spitzer, Knoxville, Tenn., David W. A. Sees Wares 
Taylor, Bristol, Va., and Paul F. Warren, When, ©. 2, Sa 
Asheville, N. C., D.D. Speakers at the con- 

. a “ Raleigh, North Carolina 

vocation included William L. Shirer, New — 

















DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern building; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


FLORA : Red Springs, North Carolina 
MACDONALD 
ce EGE 











announces 


The Vardell Scholarships 
hegre a Re - “ 
1896" Write for information 
2 aa : Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1959 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Charch affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 

















PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Second Semester begins January 26, 1959 
Louis C. LaMotte, President Maxton, North Carolina 


KING COLLEGE [ 
Presbyterian © Coeducational @ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition, $947. Catalog 
and illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 




















THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 








